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a matter of gradient; hence the utilization of valleys and passes
in mountainous areas.
Notwithstanding the engineering achievements of such
countries as Switzerland, where roads and railways have been
built for special purposes, the major arteries of movement
follow the easiest gradients, and even in regions of lower
elevation, a similar adaptation to terrain is discernible, while
on the plains quite moderate interruptions of the relief are
sufficient to cause deviations in lines of movement.
Again, as geographers and engineers are well aware, bridging
points on rivers serve to focus routes at physically favourable
places, and navigation limits on rivers are an expression of depth
and volume of water. All these and many other physical con-
ditions illustrate the influence which the terrain still exerts on
the development of circulation and help to explain that per-
petuation of the use of early lines of movement to which
Capot-Rey refers.
But it must be admitted that, when allowance has been made
for the directive influence of physical factors on the layout of
communications, the second set of conditions is of greater
importance. It consists of the economic and strategic require-
ments of the State which, either together or separately, have
played a greater part in determining the internal pattern than
any other group of conditions.
There is little point in discussing whether circulation
preceded the route or vice versa. The initiation and develop-
ment of both are so intimately interwoven, and reveal such a
high degree of reciprocity, that they are inseparable. What is
significant is that routes only become major arteries where there
is sufficient traffic, either present or potential, to justify their
maintenance and improvement. Clearly, densely populated
regions, especially where they are highly industrialized, require
a greater density of communications than sparsely inhabited
lands which have less need of transport facilities.
Again, the character of the national economy affects a State's
internal circulation. A country which is occupied mainly by
peasants dependent on subsistence agriculture does not require
such communications as are appropriate to a State wherein
specialized agricultural methods and cash-crop farming make